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TOUR  OF   EUROPE 

(By  J.   R.   Grant,   of  Winnipeg.) 

FTER  A  HURRIED  preparation  I 
look  the  overland  C.  P.  R.  train  for 
New  York  via  Montreal.  I  will  not 
waste  your  time  describing  the  trip  to 
New  Amsterdam  other  than  to  say  that 
the  journey  is  made  over  the  C.  P.  R. 
system  with  regularity  and  comfort,  and  the  trip  via 
Montreal  to  New  York  will  undoubtedly  become  more 
popular  as  it  is  better  known.  The  views  of  the  Adiron 
dacks  and  the  Valley  of  Lake  Champlain  as  seen  by 
daylight  are  sights  to  be  pleasantly  remembered.  The 
run  is  made  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  hours  and  for 
the  most  part  over  the  New  York  Central  system  with 
the  accompaniments  of  fast  service  and  beautiful 
scenery  along  the  Hudson  river  from  Albany  to  New 
York.  Once  in  New  York  City,  the  conditions  change, 
everywhere  hustle  and  bustle  seem  to  take  possession 
of  everybody  and  everything.  The  traveller  who  has 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  many  sharks  and  confidence 
men  who  infest  a  great  city,  must  possess  considerable 
caution,  never  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry,  resist  all  grat- 
uitous (?)  services  and  withal  be  prepared  to  disburse 
money  in  a  manner  quite  unknown  in  Canadian  cities. 
Each  class  of  travel,  from  steerage  to  first  cabin, 
has  its  trials  and  temptations,  but  every  scheme 
and  device  that  ingenuity  begotten  of  long  experience, 
could  suggest,  appear  to  be  levelled  against  the  latter 
class  of  tourists.  You  are  waited  on  at  your  hotel  by 
polished  crooks  who  in  some  unaccountable  way  know 
your  name,  residence,  occupation  and  destination,  and 
worse  yet,  are  able  to  name  your  intimate  friends, 
are  profuse  with  offers  to  aid  you  in  countless  ways,  all 
of  which,  however  tempting  they  may  appear,  you  can 
afford  promptly  to  decline.  The  inexperienced  traveller 
should  confine  his  wishes  and  money  only  to  reliable 
companies,  the  experienced  ones  need  not  this 
suggestion. 

I  took  passage  on  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship company  for  the  Mediterranean,  the  first  stop  to 
be  at  Gibraltar,  next  at  Naples  and  finally  Genoa.  But 
at  Naples  I  leave  the  steamer  after  what  is  expected  to 
be  a  twelve  days'  sail  almost  due  east  from  New  York. 
Great  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  leave  here  even- 
week  for  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  Hun- 
dreds of  ferry  boats  are  moving  every  day,  some  of 
them  large  enough  to  take  on  a  complete  railway 
train.  Thousands  of  surface  cars,  some  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity others  by  horses,  and  the  most  perfect  system  of 
elevated  railway  trains  in  the  world  move  millions  of 
people  every  day  at  a  nominal  charge  of  five  cents,  and 


I  believe  you  can  ride  on  the  elevated  a  distance  of  27 
miles  for  that  amount  of  money,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
of  my  trip  and  not  about  statistics. 

Light  Baggage  for  Long  Cruise. 

I  secured  my  stateroom  certificate  from  the  general 
office  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  people  here,  and 
then  went  to  Cook's  Tourist  office  to  see  what  I  could 
do  with  them,  but  decided  to  wait  until  I  reached 
Naples  and  visit  their  office  there.  You  see  their 
tickets  would  be  no  use  to  me  if  the  ship  went  down 
in  mid-ocean;  just  thought  of  that  in  time,  as  he  was 
making  out  the  cost  of  the  proposed  itinerary.  Bright 
and  early  Saturday  morning  I  got  my  visible  posses- 
sions together  (two  small  hand  bags  for  a  five  months' 
cruise)  and  started  for  the  pier  at  Hoboken  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore.  Got  there  about  half  past  nine  and 
what  a  jam,  importuned  en  route  by  vendors  of  every 
conceivable  article  from  trinkets  to  trunks,  but  fruit  and 
flowers  seemed  to  have  first  place. 

Fortunate  for  me  that  I  located  my  stateroom  the 
day  before,  as  in  the  crowd  and  bustle  I  would  have 
had  difficulty.  About  50  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  by  the  "Trave,"  and  seemed  as 
if  half  of  Brooklyn  was  there  to  see  them  off.  I  did 
not  realize  so  fully  before  that  I  was  billed  by  a  Ger- 
man line  until  I  heard  on  every  hand  a  perfect  babel  of 
German,  French  and  Italian.  Fess  than  one  hour  to  get 
away,  and  such  hurrying  and  scurrying.  An  incessant 
stream  of  people  going  up  loaded  and  down  light  on 
three  great  gangways ;  powerful  steam  derricks  having 
completed  the  loading  of  freight  early,  and  still 
busy  lowering  baggage  into  the  hold.  Scarcely  room 
to  turn  around  on  the  deck.  Fond  leave  takings  on 
every  side.  One  group  of  Germans  absorbed  my  at- 
tention. The  whole  family  seemed  to  be  represented. 
The  second  salute  has  already  gone  clear  around,  and 
the  warning  bell  has  tolled.  The  pater  seemed  most 
demonstrative  and  as  the  last  bell  has  gone,  the  ex- 
plosive osculations  increase  in  rapidity,  and  as  they 
threatened  to  became  indiscriminate,  I  withdrew  to  a 
safer  distance  and  whether  the  whole  party  were  en- 
gaged by  the  steamship  company  for  spectacular  pur- 
poses, I  will  never  be  quite  certain,  all  that  I  know  is, 
that  I  have  not  since  recognized  any  of  them  on  board. 
The  gangways  are  down,  the  lines  are  loosened  and  the 
good  ship  "Trave"  begins  to  float  away  from  the  dock 
to  the  music  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the  salutations 
of  friends  and  the  fluttering  of  thousands  of  handker- 
chiefs;  such  scenes  are  of  daily  occurrence  from  one  or 
other  of  the  great  docks  of  New  York,  whence  ships 
sail  for  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Family  of  800  People. 

We  are  clear  of  the  land,  pointing  to  the  far  east 
and  destined  under  most  favorable  conditions  to  be  S 
days  and  nights  before  making  a  halt  of  a  few  hours  at 
Gibraltar.  Composed  of  one  great  family  of  800  souls, 
every  one  is  disposed  to  be  friendly,  as  we  have  to  live 
toerether  for     4,000  miles     at  least.      Staterooms     have 


been  taken  possession  of,  the  chief  steward  assigns  to 
each  passenger  his  or  her  place  at  the  table,  and  two 
hours  from  the  time  we  leave  the  dock  ever)'  one  is 
comfortably  seated  around  the  many  prettily  decorated 
tables  in  the  elegant  dining  saloon,  and  this  has  been 
repeated  with  very  few  absentees  during  the  entire 
journey.  1  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  many  floral 
tributes  by  the  friends  of  the  delegation  of  the  holy 
year  to  Rome  already  referred  to,  thousands  of  roses, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  harps,  horse  shoes,  baskets  and 
hand  bouquets,  the  cabins,  dining  parlor  and  ladies' 
parlors  being  literally  banked  with  them,  and  the  de- 
lightful odors  completely  filling  the  ship  everywhere, 
and  in  this  auspicious  manner  w7e  begin  our  trip.  The 
ship  is  German  and  so  is  quite  a  percentage  of  the 
passengers.  Talk  of  the  Scotch  being  clannish.  Maybe 
they  are,  but  I  forgive  them  after  an  experience  with  our 
Teutonic  friends.  The  menu,  as  well  as  the  cooking,  is 
German.  If  you  timidly  request  bacon  for  breakfast 
you  are  confronted  with  "Fruk  stuk  speck"  and,  if  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness  you  suggest  "sweetbreads," 
your  hopes  are  shattered  and  your  appetite  takes  flight 
at  what  the  menu  says  is  "Kalbsmidder  mit  Edelpilzen 
in  Blatter  Teigpastete.''  Kind  in  many  ways,  fond  of 
good  living  in  both  eating  and  drinking,  but  their 
cuisine  is  inclined  to  be  fatty  and  their  Ljmburger 
cheese  sandwiches  are  calculated,  if  persisted  in,  to 
break  up  whole  communities.  Speaking  of  Limburger, 
if  the  Boers  had  loaded  their  pompoms  with  pellets  of 
Limburger  cheese,  I  think  they  would  have  decimated 
the  wdiole  British  army.  If  you  have  an  enemy  in  the 
world  you  could  not  get  rid  of  him  so  easily  as  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  fumes  of  rich  old  Limburger.  It  is 
more  penetrating  than  Mauser  bullets  and  will  find  its 
billet  quicker  than   any  projectile  I  know  of. 

Amateur  Vs.  Professional  Traveller. 

Mark  the  experienced  ocean  traveller  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  novice.  The  former  immediately  assumes 
an  easy  nonchalance  air,  and  for  fear  they  should  by 
any  misfortune  be  mistaken  for  groundlings,  usually 
make  preciously  certain  that  they  have  all  that  is  com- 
ing to  them  and  address  the  officials  and  servants  of 
the  ship  from  the  captain  down  to  the  bedroom  steward 
with  an  easy  familiarity  tinged  with  a  suggestion  of 
their  own  importance.  Not  so  with  the  novice,  he 
usually  takes  what  he  gets,  is  diffident,  somewhat  ex- 
clusive, inclined  to  meditate  on  the  mutability  of  things 
in  general  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  ship  in  particular 
and  for  the  first  day  or  two  is  apprehensive  of  the  im- 
pending danger  of  sea  sickness,  and  twice  blessed  is  he 
if  he  escapes  it. 

The  days  come  and  go.  The  ladies  are  much  upon 
the  deck  lounging  comfortably,  in  rows  of  easy  arm 
chairs,  with  steamer  rugs,  hoods  and  silk  lined  sun- 
bonnets  much  in  evidence.  The  gentlemen  pacing  the 
decks,  in  the  smoking  rooms,  playing  shuffle  board,  and 
making  pools  on  the  day's  run  of  the  steamer,  partic- 
ulars of  which  are  posted  up  each  day  at  12  o'clock.  Out 
a  week,  but  nothing  visible  but  the  blue  expanse  of  water, 
meeting  the   sky  everywhere,  except  the  Azores,   which 


we  passed  after  six  days.  Porpoises  gambol  in  the  sun 
and  the  sportive  whale  is  located  every  now  and  then, 
by  a  column  of  spray  shooting  about  30  or  40  feet  in  the 
air.  On  Tuesday,  the  8th  day  out,  we  reach  Gibraltar, 
having  been  in  sight  of  both  Africa  and  Spain  for  some 
hours. 

The  "Trave"  casts  anchor  and  we  go  ashore  in  a 
ferry  boat.  It  is  a  great  treat  to  touch  earth  again 
after  8  days  and  over  on  the  restless  waters  of  the  great 
Atlantic.  Before  entering  the  port  of  Gibraltar  the 
Union  Jack  was  run  up  and  I  watched  to  see  if  our 
American  cousins  or  the  Germans  on  board  made  de- 
monstration, but  no,  they  did  not,  I  alone  took  off  my 
hat  and  saluted  that  flag,  the  synonym  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  the  education  of  the  people,  expansion  of 
trade  and  an  open  door  to  the  world.  The  circumstance 
referred  to  evoked  some  remarks  at  dinner  soon  after, 
in  which  T  came  out  a  victor,  being  ably  assisted  by  a 
gentleman  and  lady  who  joined  us  at  Gibraltar,  or 
Spanish  origin,  but  by  adoption  Canadians. 

First  Experience  of  the  Tropics. 

We  ship  anchor  at  sunset  after  spending  two  hours 
on  British  territory,  and  my  first  experience  in  a  semi- 
tropical  climate.  Here  I  saw  lemons,  oranges  and 
bananas,  etc.,  growing  upon  the  trees,  delightful  flowers 
of  every  description,  arches  of  them  completely  cross- 
ing the  streets.  Rose  trees  30  and  40  feet  high.  Many 
of  the  residents  are  Spaniards,  but  the  red  coat  of  the 
British  soldier  is  much  in  evidence,  and  the  general  good 
order,  and  Sunday  observance,  is  owing  largely  id  his 
presence.  Gibraltar  proper  is  neat,  clean  and  com- 
pactly built,  has  fine  buildings,  streets  and  churches, 
but  who  would  suspect,  that  hidden  among  terraced 
gardens  and  in  such  homelike  surroundings,  there 
should  be  weapons  that  could  and  would  "Jove's  dread 
clamours  counterfeit/'  should  occasion  arise  to  awaken 
to  action  the  greatest  fortress  on  earth. 

Out  on  the  Mediterranean  again  and  the  change 
in  the  waters  is  no  poetic  myth,  it  does  seem  very  real. 
The  following  day  we  pass  south  of  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia, one  of  Italy's  possessions.  The  island  seems 
sparsely  inhabited,  with  barren  shore  lines  and  few 
houses  visible. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  May  9,  we  enter  the  beau- 
tiful Bay  of  Naples,  passing  inside  the  Island  of  Capri. 
It  is  scarcely  clear  yet.  Everyone  on  board  seems  to  be 
astir  and  while  it  is  said  "See  Naples  and  die"  it 
would  surprise  you  to  witness  the  perverseness  with 
which  this  gentle  direction  was  disregarded  and  as  if 
by  some  intuition,  our  arrival  at  Naples  was  so  planned, 
the  welcome  or  unwelcome  news  soon  passed  around 
that  Vesuvius  was  again  in  eruption.  We  could  see 
from  the  ship  a  dense  cone  of  smoke  hanging  over  rhe 
summit  of  the  mountain.  There  is  a  hurrying  and 
scurrying  to  get  ashore.  Who  can  tell  but  there  may 
be  a  repetition  of  that  calamity  that  shook  the  old 
world  and  buried  beneath  its  ashes  a  once  populous 
city.  We  are  all  charmed  with  the  beautiful  city  ot 
Naples,  rising  in  semi-circular  form  from  the  waters  of 
that  even  more  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples.     The  sun  be- 


gins  to  appear  on  the  summit  of  the  high  hill  upon 
whose  gradual  and  terraced  slopes  from  the  water's 
edge  the  city  of  Naples  lies,  amphitheatre  like,  before 
us,  and  reaching  to  a  height  of  500  to  1,000  feet.  You 
realize  too  soon  that  you  are  in  Italy.  The  annoyance 
one  suffers  from  the  exacting  excise  regulations  and 
the  still  more  exacting  and  importunate  porters  and 
cab  men  give  your  first  impression  of  this  very  inter- 
esting country,  a  rather  unfavorable  bent,  but  the 
great  beauty  of  the  city  and  the  wealth  of  historic  in- 
terest it  possesses  alone  make  it  possible  for  these 
nuisances  to   exist. 

Wealth  and  Beauty  of  Naples. 

I    was    fortunate  to   obtain    a    roo:n     in   the   Grand 
hotel    and    facing   the    bay    and    almost   level    with    and 
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The   Bay  of   Naples. 

adjacent  to  the  Grand  boulevard,  which  traverses  the 
water  front,  and  which  is  the  fashionable  resort  for 
driving  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Naples  on  an  af- 
ternoon. Early  in  the  month  of  May  and  with  beau- 
tiful weather  and  clear  Italian  skies,  there  seems  little 
more  required  to  make  a  stay  in  Naples  both  desirable, 
pleasant  and  instructive.  With  a  population  of  half  a 
million  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  that  city  no  organized 
effort  towards  proper  sanitation.  As  if  to  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  opportune  visit,  the  good  king  and 
queen  have  come  to  spend  a  week  in  Naples.  There 
was  a  review  of  the  Italian  army  and  navy.  The  first 
took  place  about  5  miles  out  of  the  city,  and  the  latter 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  in  full  view  of  almost  every 
house  in  the  city.  It  was  a  gala  time  in  Naples  and  a 
harvest   for  the  class    of    porters,    guides   and  cabmen, 


each  of  whom  is  the  bete  noir  of  the  tourist.  Both  the 
good  king  and  queen  were  as  busy  as  the  busiest,  visit- 
ing schools  and  endowing  public  charities,  the  sym- 
pathetic queen  taking  her  place  in  a  bazaar  and  selling 
goods  at  fabulous  prices  to  her  more  wealthy  subjects, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  such  worthy  objects.     It 


Street    in     Naples. 


was  almost  surprising  to  see  the  veneration  and  af- 
fection with  which  the  Italian  people  regarded  their 
king  and  his  warm  hearted  spouse.  They  devoted  a 
busy  week  to  the  purpose  named  and  on  leaving  Naples 
the  king  gave  of  his  own  money  125,090  francs  to  help 
maintain   the  institutions   so  promoted,   for  sweet  char- 


ity's  sake.  The  father  of  the  present  king  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  Italian  on  a  fete  day  in  a  park 
at  Milan  in  1900.  Italy  lost  in  King  Humbert  their 
best  friend,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  both  of 
whom  have  dime  more  for  Italy  since  the  emancipation 
of  1870.  than  had  been  accomplished  for  centuries  be- 
fore. 

Paradise  for  Fallen  Angels. 

Naples  may  not  be  inaptly  described  as  a  paradise 
inhabited  by  fallen  angels,  who  are  the  most  active  of 
idlers,  the  most  good  natured  of  thieves,  and  seem 
most  kindly  hearted  while  they  are  deliberately  de- 
ceiving you.  You  are  robbed  on  every  convenient  occa- 
sion, and  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  and  if  you  es- 
cape, depend  upon  it,  some  one  has  failed  in  their  duty 
and  has  overlooked  you. 

Naples  is  said  to  divide  honors  equally  with  Con- 
stantinople as  the  most  beautiful  site  for  a  city  in  the 
whole  of  Europe.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  beauties 
of  Naples  linger  forever  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  seen  it.  It  is  a  region  within  itself  glorious  and 
beautiful,  full  of  sights  of  transcendant  mythological 
and  historical  interest  and  rich  in  memorials  of  an- 
cient wealth,  luxury  and  art,  its  picture  galleries,  its 
statuary  and  bronzes,  its  wealth  of  fruit  and  fragrant 
dowers,  its  pines  and  its  palms,  are  a  source  of  won- 
der and  admiration  and  as  it  is  asserted  that  a  man 
who  has  seen  a  ghost  is  never  afterwards  seen  to  smile, 
so  in  the  opposite  sense,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  any 
man  can  never  be  utterly  miserable  who  retains  recol- 
lections of  Naples.  We  are  in  full  spring  and  strangers 
are  flocking  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  this 
corner  of  this  earthly  paradise  where  the  sun  shines  in 
all  its  beauty,  where  the  quiet  sea  is  an  enchantment, 
where  a  thousand  perfumes  rise  from  flowers  in  the 
country,  every  train,  every  steamer,  brings  hundreds, 
and  Naples  and  its  surroundings  are  crowded.  We 
meet  them  at  every  step  in  groups,  loaded  with  flow- 
ers; it  is  easy  to  read  on  their  faces  how  they  enjoy 
this  beautiful  sky  of  Naples,  and  their  mirth  but  adds 
to  the  noisy  fun  of  the  Neapolitans. 

Few  spots  on  earth  awaken  such  absorbing  interest 
as  Naples.  Not  one  surpasses  it  in  beauty,  it  is  "a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,"  each  gently  slop- 
ing hill  that  rises  from  its  bay,  as  well  as  the  many 
islands  that  jewel-like  repose  in  its  mirrored  waters, 
suggests  some  pleasing  memory.  Even  the  gentle 
breeze  that  stirs  the  surface  of  this  bay  speaks  to  him 
who  listens  and  tells  the  story  of  some  distinguished 
Roman  who  in  ages  long  past  delighted  to  own  Naples 
as  his  home. 

Exciting  Experience  of  Vesuvius. 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  towards  Vesuvius.  It  is  only 
four  miles  away  and  visible  from  almost  every  place, 
but  from  no  vantage  point  better  than  from  the  waters 
of  the  bay.  It  is  about  5,000  feet  in  height  and  at  in- 
tervals belches  forth,  with  the  noise  of  heavy  cannon- 
ading, huge  columns  of  black  smoke,  great  fragments 
of  rock  rising   high   in   the  air   and     threatening  death 


and  destruction  to  everything  around.  The  under- 
ground noises  are  terrible  and  the  whole  sight  is  most 
imposing  and  grand.  The  aerial  or  cog  wheel  railway 
built  for  the  convenience  of  tourists  making  the  ascent 
and  the  station  buildings  were  domolished  by  rocks 
descending  like  thunder  bolts.  This  occurred  the  day 
following  our  arrival.  On  the  way  from  Naples  to 
Pompeii,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
there  is  a  succession  of  towns  overlooking  the  bay, 
Torre  Annunciata,  Portici  and  Resina  being  among 
them,  and  further  along  the  shore  at  a  distance  of  13 
miles  from  Naples  and  9  miles  from  Vesuvius,  is  sit- 
uated the  city  of  Pompeii,  buried  in  the  79th  year  of  our 
era  beneath  the  ashes,  pumice  stone  and  boiling  water 
of  that  terrible  eruption.  The  citizens  escaped  as  fast 
as  they  could,   and  though  it  occurred  at     midday,  the 


Pompeian   Street. 

darkness  increased  to  such  an  extent,  it  is  said,  that  it 
was  night  everywhere,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  lam- 
entations of  the  women,  the  complainings  of  the  child- 
ren and  the  clamour  of  the  men,  one  called  his  father, 
another  his  son  or  his  wife,  only  recognizing  each 
other  by  the  voice,  no  wonder  the  superstitious,  at  least, 
saw  in  it  the  last  night,  the  eternal  night,  that  should 
swallow  up  the  universe.  The  city  remained  under- 
ground for  almost  eighteen  centuries  until  its  excava- 
tion was  ordered  in  1738  by  Charles  III.  Many  skel- 
etons of  men,  women,  children,  horses  and  dogs  have 
been  unearthed  from  their  bed  of  pumice  stone  and 
ashes,  in  some  instances  looking  like  petrified  mummies. 
Pompeii  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarno  river, 
where  bathed  by  the  sea  its  situation  was  beautiful,  and 
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from  an  aqueduct  built  through  its  ruins  Torre  An- 
nunciata  at  present  gets  its  water  supply.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  describe  the  wonders  of  this  buried 
city.  It  was  evidently  the  fashionable  resort  of  the 
kings  and  nobles  of  that  day,  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 20,000  to  ;'>(),()()()  inhabitants.  There  Seneca  pas- 
sed his  youth  ;  Sallust  and  Pliny,  the  historians,  had 
their  residence  there;  Claudius  and  Augustus  there  en- 
joyed the  grim  feats  of  the  tragic  theatre,  the  diameter 
of  it  being",  it  is  said,  400  metres,  or  about  1,300  feet. 

Barren  and  Spiritless  Waste. 

Numerous  and  beautiful  must  have  been  the 
temples  of  Pompeii  before  the  eruption  that  cremated 
many  of  its  inhabitants  and  buried  the  noblest  of  its 
temples  completely  out  of  sight  and  left  that  most  in- 
teresting city  a  "barren  and  spiritless  waste,"  without 
any  outward  and  visible  sign  that  it  had  once  been  the 
favorite  resort  of  emperors,  orators,  philosophers  and 
distinguished  men  of  the  early  years  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  even  now,  after  almost  20  centuries  of  time, 
the  "Dark  Volcanic  Cone  Vesuvius"  is  holding  up  by 
day  and  by  night  its  smoking  fiery  torch  as  if  to  lighten 
to  a  place  of  safety  the  dense  population  now  busy  with 
life's  activities  immediately  over  the  Ancient  Hercul- 
aneum,  still  buried  one  hundred  feet  beneath  and  but 
slowly  being  exhumed  from  its  volcanic  cradle. 

The  ancient  city  now  lies  under  a  mass  of  lava  and 
volcanic  dust,  compacted  by  ages.  But  the  very 
calamity  which  destroyed  it,  preserved  for  future  gen- 
erations its  treasures.  But  for  Pompeii,  that  buried 
city  which  has  been  exhumed  m  the  past  150  years,  no 
one  would  have  known  what  a  Roman  town  looked  like, 
or  how  the  Romans  of  the  first  century  lived. 

Let  us  forget  the  fleeting  present  while  we  behold 
that  great  dark  tunnel  which  was  traversed  by  plebeian 
and  patrician  alike  and  emperors  passed  through  it  be- 
fore Christ  was  born,  and  upon  the  cliff  overlooking 
this  tunnel  the  Poet  Virgil  lived  and  here  composed 
his  "Aeneid,"  which  has  outlived  the  Roman  empire 
itself,  and  now,  as  if  overcome  with  the  weight  of 
years,  this  tunnel  recently  collapsed,  and  is  an  interest- 
ing ruin. 

A  new  one  has  been  constructed  and  is  to-day  one 
of  the  chief  arteries  of  travel  in  this  human  bee  hive. 

Leaving  Naples  for  Rome,  I  have  my  first  exper- 
ience of  Italian  railways.  The  cars  are  the  compart- 
ment variety,  and  not  unlike  those  in  England,  each 
compartment  holding  ten  persons  when  full,  (I  mean 
the  compartments,  not  the  people).  They  are  very 
short  and  shaky.  The  station  master  is  always  on  the 
platform  shaking  hands  with  all  the  passengers  he 
knows.  You  must  travel  on  your  ticket  the  day  it  is 
dated  for,  or  it  is  no  good  the  next.  Every  other  person 
you  meet  around  the  station  is  a  porter  and,  according 
to  the  Italian  code,  it  is  no  sign  of  a  gentleman  that 
he  carries  his  own  hand  baggage.  If  you  have  two 
pieces  you  are  liable  to  have  to  pay  two  porters  and 
you  are  the  busiest  man  of  the  party  if  you  succeed  in 
keeping  both  of  them  at  the  same  end  of  the  station 
building.     You  give  them  a  tip,  not  that  they  have  served 
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you,  as  you  would  be  much  happier  without  their  assis- 
tance, but  the  sense  of  relief  you  feel  at  again  recover- 
ing your  workly  possessions  makes  you  generously  dis- 
posed and  you  disburse  ten  centimes  to  each  of  them 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  Italy  to  give  a  porter  more 
than  he  asks  for  or  the  custom  of  the  country  demands. 
If  he  does  not  drop  dead  you  will  almost  wish  he  had. 
as  he  will  make  life  a  burden  to  you  thereafter  as  long 
as   you   stay   in   that   city. 

Power  of  the  Man  With  the  Horn. 

There  was  one  official  whom  I  envied.  He  wears  a 
specially  decorated  uniform  and  carries  a  ^orn  in  his 
hand.  You  may  be  sitting  in  your  compartment,  im- 
patient and  perspiring,  but  that  train  cannot  move.  You 
may  have  an  important  engagement  in  the  next  town 
and  the  train  is  overdue  there,  your  anxieties  and  mis- 
eries do  not  move  him,  but  if  you  are  delayed  by  hav- 
ing- too  much  help,  that  man  is  certain  to  blow  his  horn, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  hold  that  train  a  second ; 
you  miss  it  of  course,  but  you  envy  the  man  who  can 
produce  so  much  suffering  and  unhappiness.  The 
journey  to  Rome  was  made  in  fast  time.  The 
station  baggage  man  invariably  rides  on  the  train  to 
the  end  of  the  platform,  smoke  and  cinders  ahead,  but 
a  blessed  calm  is  Lit  behind  until  the  same  hour  the 
following  day.  The  Italian  has  absolutely  no  idea  that 
time  is  of  any  value,  or  that  it  is  a  factor  of  any  signi- 
ficance. Italian  railways  have  passed  the  kindergarten 
stage  where  your  first  experience  was  about  what  you 
would  expect  on  the  advent  of  a  new  railway  into 
China  or  Japan;  but  time  has  worked  wonders  in  Italy. 
You  now  can  ride  in  fast  corridor  trains  with  the  ad- 
ditional comforts  of  dining  cars  and  sleepers. 
(Wagon-lits.) 

We  arrived  in  Rone,  the  Eternal  City,  and  once  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  world,  and  even  now  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  has  500,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tiber,  which 
is  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  in  appearance  the 
water  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Red  river  of  the  north. 
Modern  Rome  is  mostly  built  upon  the  plain,  while  the 
heights  upon  which  the  ancient  city  stood  were  almost 
uninhabited  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  following 
centuries,  and  have  only  recently  begun  to  be  re- 
occupied.  These  are  known  as  the  far-famed  Seven 
Hills  of  Rome.  The  least  extensive,  but  historically 
most  important,  is  the  Capitoline.  The  Roman  wall,  en- 
closing an  area  then  inhabited  by  750,000  souls,  is  10 
miles  long,  is  mainly  of  concrete  and  on  the  outside  is 
55  feet  high  and  dates  from  the  third  century.  The 
southern  part  of  the  city,  known  as  "Ancient  Rome," 
contains  the  chief  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  do  justice  in  the  limited  space  at 
my  disposal  to  a  city  possessing  such  transcendent 
interest  as   Rome   does. 

Interesting  Points  to  Visit. 

I  only  mention  a  few  of  the  interesting  points 
visited.  The  baths  of  Dioclesian,  now  the  Roman 
National  museum.     The  circumference  of  the  baths     is 
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said  to  have  been  2,000  yards  and  the  number  of  daily 
bathers  to  have  been  3,000.  The  baths  of  Caracalla 
were  somewhat  smaller,  then  there  are  the  baths  of 
Constantine  and  others.  The  Pantheon  (very  sacred), 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  27  years  before 
Christ,  and  when  consecrated  twenty-seven  wagon  loads 
of  the  bones  of  martyrs  were  brought  from  the  Cata- 
combs. The  Colosseum,  built  in  A.  D.  80,  is  still  a  very 
imposing  structure  of  eliptical  form  and  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  circumference  and  would  seat  50,000  people.  The 
gladiatorial  combats  lasted  100  days,  during  which  5,000 
wild  animals  were  killed.  It  is  still  a  beautiful  sight 
on  a  moonlight  night  or  when     illuminated  by     Bengal 


Bridge  of  St.  Angelo  and   Hadrian's  Tomb,   Rome. 

lights.     The  Colosseum  has  ever  been  a  symbol  of  tin: 
greatness  of  Rome  and  there  is  a  saying  still  quoted: 

While  stands  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  stand 

When  falls  the  Colosseum  Rome  shall  fall ; 

And  when  Rome  falls,  with  it  shall  fall  the  world. 


I  can  here  only  mention  without  comment  the 
names :  The  Aqueduct  of  Claudius ;  the  Aqueduct  of 
Nero ;  the  Palatine  and  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars ;  the 
Palace  of  Tiberius;  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Titus;  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus ;  the  Temple  of 
Saturn;  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux;  the  Temple 
of  Vespasiail ;  the  Golden  House  of  Nero;  the  Forum  of 
Trajan;  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  are  in  ruins  and  are  situated  near  the  base  of  the 
Capitoline  hill  and  so  complete  was  the  systematic  de- 
struction of  the  Forum  that  recent  excavations  have 
discovered  the  original  pavements  40  feet  below  the 
present  level  of  the  ground. 

There   are  365   churches   in   Rome  of  which    14  are 
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Basilicas.  The  greatest  in  dimensions  of  these  is,  of 
course,  St.  Peter's,  as  it  is  also  the  largest  church  in 
the  world  and  begun  about  the  year  son.  Its  length 
is  C;Ui  feet  and  including  the  portico  GOG  feet,  while 
St.  Paul's,  in  London,  is  :>1(.).  The  dome  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  lantern  is  404  fee;  and 
;ts  inside  diameter  is  L3S  feet,  and  St.  Peter's  con- 
ains  29  altars  and  14S  columns.  The  space  enclosed 
■  n  the  circular  colonnade  in  front,  in  form  of  an  elipse, 
is  of  24S  Doric  columns,  each  6.">  feet  high,  in  four 
series  with  carriage  drives  between.  Its  whole  front 
is  crowned  with  statues  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  and 
is  162  feet  high.  The  church  cost  about  $100,000,000, 
in  a  country  where  the  skilled  artisian  only  earns  40 
cents  a  day.  The  Vatican  palace,  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  Popes,  is  also  the  largest  palace  in  the  world.  J 
need  only  mention  that  it  covers  thirteen  and  one- 
half  acres  and  contains  1.000  apartments,  also  that  it  is 
a  treasure  house  of  paintings,  statuary,  bronzes  and 
tapestries  of  priceless  value.  The  Vatican  library 
alone  contains  20.000  volumes. 

Catacombs  of  Rome. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Catacombs  of  Rome 
in  which  over  six  millions  of  persons  have  found  a  rest- 
ing place;  admission  is  generally  had  through  a  chapel 
built  over  the  entrance  and  from  which  monks  can  be 
obtained  as  guides,  each  person  carrying  a  lighted  taper. 
The  experience  is  not  a  very  cheerful  one  and  one  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  You  are  reminded  of  Alexander 
Selkirk's   "Oh   solitude,   where  are  thy  charms,   etc." 

Foremost  undoubtedly  among  the  subterranean  re- 
gions of  Rome  stand  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus.  The 
Catacombs  have  been  brought  out  of  the  forgetfulness 
in  which  they  had  lain  for  many  centuries,  by  long, 
laborious  and  patient  study  of  the  subject,  accom- 
panied by  accurately  calculated  borings  of  the  hill  en- 
closed between  the  far-famed  Applan  way  and  the  Via 
delle  Sette  Chiese   (Way  of  the  Seven   Churches). 

The  position  is  an  admirable  one.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  where  has  been  excavated  the  actual  en- 
trance to  the  galleries  hidden  beneath  it.  the  eye  rests 
on  the  verdant  slopes  and  purple  peaks  of  a  mountain 
ridge  to  the  east ;  while  to  the  west  it  beholds  spread 
out  the  magic  panorama  of  the  Eternal  City,  and 
behind  it  in  mighty  perspective,  the  Roman  Campagna, 
store  room  of  past  ages!  But  here,  as  in  like  places  of 
holy  memory,  time  and  the  more  cruel  hand  of  man 
have  wrought  sad  ruin  ;  yet  what  remains  is  consider- 
able and  there  is  eloquence  in   its  smallest   fragment. 

We  are  now  at  the  chapel  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Catacombs  of  Saint  Calixtus.  and  having  previously 
provided  ourselves  with  candles,  wre  arranged  with  the 
monk  to  explore  its  mysterious  depths.  Passing  down  a 
long  flight  of  stairs,  we  come  to  galleries  cut  in  the 
soft  tufa  rock.  These  galleries  are  about  three  feet 
wide  and  from  six  to  ten  feet  high. 

Reception  of  Human  Bodies. 

On  each  side  places  have  been  cut  for  the  reception 
of  human    bodies;    they   are  placed   one   above     anothc- 
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in  tiers  of  4  to  7  feet  in  height  according  to  the  height 
of  the  gallery,  a  thin  wall  is  built  in  front  of  each  body 
and  either  in  the  cement  of  which  the  wall  is  built  or 
upon  a  piece  of  marble  slab  is  cut  any  inscription  de- 
sired. These  galleries  are  wonderful  in  extent — they 
have  been  explored  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  ; 
they  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  like  the  streets 
in  a  city  and  where  the  nature  of  the  rock  will  admit 
they  are  arranged  in  storeys  like  a  house,  one  above  the 
other,  in  some  places  three  and  four  storeys  deep.  Is 
it  any  cause  for  wonder  that  so  vast  a  multitude  of 
bodies  are  said  to  have  found  a  resting  place  there?  It 
is  in  the  memory  of  persons  now  living  that  in  1837  a 
school,  consisting-  of  a  master  and  thirty  pupils,  was  so 
effectually  lost   in  them  as   never  to   have  been  found. 


Temple  of   Venus,   Pompeii. 


We  are  informed  that  cremation  was  practised  by  the 
early  Romans ;  to  whom  then  did  these  tombs  belong 
and  who  are  these  buried  in  the  living  rock?  We  in- 
stantly remember  the  story  of  Joseph  of  Aramathea  and 
that  Christ  was  placed  in  a  new  tomb  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  it  is  an  easy  inference  that  his  followers  would 
be  anxious  to  imitate  the  example.  This  inference  is 
confirmed  by  proofs  that  these  are  the  bodies  of  early 
Christians.  A  kind  of  awe  comes  over  one  as  he  re 
members  that  this  was  not  only  the  place  of  the  dead 
but  often  of  the  dying— those  dying  by  violence.  Rome 
was  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  early  church. 
The  Christians  having  chosen  theirs  in  imitation  of 
Christ,  laid  their  dead  in  the  rock  and  these  rocky 
caverns  which  we  now  traverse  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
curiosity  were  to  them  places  of  resort  in  a  time  when 
they  had  no  place  of  safety  above  ground;  not  only  were 
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they  places  of  resort,  but  also  places  of     worship     and 
these  dark  caverns  often  rang  with  songs  of  praise. 

Rite  of  Baptism  Administered. 

In  these  little  enlargements,  called  chapels,  the 
rite  of  baptism  has  often,  it  is  supposed,  been  admin- 
istered, and  here  many  have  by  the  sacred  sacrament 
commemorated  the  dying  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
when  they  knew  not  whether  they  should  ever  meet 
again.  Even  there  they  were  not  free  from  persecution 
It  is  said  that  St.  Stephen,  one  of  the  first  bishops,  lived 
here,  and  there  was  slain.  Nero,  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  Christians  to 
meet  in  these  places  and  seeing  a  multitude  go  in  one  day, 
he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  wall  up  the  place  and  not  one 
of  them  ever  came  out.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  for 
over  a  thousand  years,  all  knowledge  of  the  Catacombs 
seemed  to  be  lost  until  some  time  in  the  16th  century, 
when  some  workmen  were  digging  for  earth  to  make 
a  special  kind  of  porcelain  they  opened  a  way  into  these 
recesses.  It  was  a  discovery  to  the  church  equal  to  the 
discovery  of  a  continent  to  an  empire.  All  Rome 
thronged  out  to  see  the  new  city  underground,  greater 
than  the  one  above  ground.  Since  then  they  have  been 
explored  diligently,  the  passages  cleared  and  the  broken 
arches  repaired.  It  is  said  that  a  distinguished  French 
archeological  student  went  to  Rome  to  study  the  Cata- 
combs and  instead  of  staying  six  months,  stayed  fifty 
years.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  one's  idea  of  antiquity 
becomes  altered  by  a  visit  to  Rome? 

Then  there  is  the  Appian  way,  with  its  avenue  of 
tombs  and  mounds  of  ruin.  It  was  an  ancient  military 
road  and  familiar  to  all  Bible  students,  leading  south- 
easterly from  the  city,  and  even  now  affords  one  of  the 
finest  short  excursions  from  Rome.  From  it  one  en- 
joys a  magnificent  view  of  the  Campagna,  the  ruins  of 
the  aquaducts  and  the  mountains.  The  Appian  way 
should  be  to  us  the  most  interesting  road  in  the  world, 
for  over  its  lava  pavements  came  to  us  our  Christianity 
and  our  civilization.  About  one  and  a  half  miles  out 
there  stands  on  the  left  hand  side,  the  small  church 
"Dominie  Quo  Vadis,"  the  legend  of  which  all  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with. 

Home  of  Horace  and  Cicero. 

Coming  to  Rome,  I  remembered  it  as  the  home  of 
the  Pope,  the  place  of  St.  Peter's,  that  here  was  the 
paiace  of  the  Caesars,  the  homes  of  Horace  and 
Cicero,  the  Forum  of  the  ancient  republic  and  the 
Colosseum,  within  whose  walls  the  earth  had  drunk  the 
blood  of  thousands,  as  it  has  been  said  "butchered  to 
make  a  Roman  holiday."  We  must  not  forget  that 
here  also  the  dauntless  Paul  of  Tarsus  lived,  here  he 
preached  and  perished,  that  from  here  he  threw  out  the 
life  line  that,  stretching  down  and  down  through  almost 
twenty  centuries  of  time,  has  left  the  impress  of  his  life 
and  work  on  this  city  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant links  in  that  chain  which  binds  the  present  to  the 
past. 

I  also  visited  the  following  places  of  interest:  The 
Borghese  palace  and  museum,  the     Pincio  gardens  ;  the 
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Circus  Maximus:  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus;  Garibaldi's 
monument :  the  Campidoglio  and  palace  of  the  late  King 
Humbert  and  the  Protestant  cemetery,  of  which  the  poet 
Shelley  said:  "It  is  almost  beautiful  enough  to  make 
one   in  love  with   death.'-  and   here  he  is  buried. 

The  world  knows  no  greater  collection  of  high 
art  in  statuary,  paintings,  bronzes  and  tapestries  than 
are  to  be  found  in  Rome;  here  the  immortal  memory 
of  Michael  Angelo,  as  a  painter,  sculptor  and  architect, 
is  indelibly  stamped  in  Ins  great  works,  to  say  nothing 
of  hundreds  more,  the  products  of  whose  genius  have 
long  resisted  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  Your 
first  impression  of  Rome  is  that  it  is  quite  a  modern 
city  with  electricity  as  light,  heat  and  power,  beautiful 
streets,    parks   and   gardens,   modern    hotels,   stores,    etc. 
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Appian    Way   r.nd    Tomb    of   St.   Cecilia. 

Its  antiquarian  interests  absorb  our  attention.  Thus 
attracted  by  them,  you  soon  become  indifferent  to  every- 
thing that  does  not  antedate  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
but  as  you  are  about  to  depart,  you  no  longer  bestow 
your  affections  on  ruined  temples,  subterranean  cem- 
eteries, or  even  the  Egyptian  obelisks  that  stand  in 
several  of  the  piazzas  and  surrounded  by  spouting  lions 
which,  venerable  with  age,  put  even  the  Augustine  or 
republican  antiquities  to  shame,  but,  like  one  restored 
10  life  after  a  month's  sojourn  in  the  mildewed  past, 
where  you  might  easily  conjure  in  the  mind  visions  of 
petrified  porters,  you  find  yourself  instead,  once  again 
ejmpletely  in  the  clutches  of  your  most  relentless  foe, 
the  Italian   railway  porter. 
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ISA  WITH  ITS  LEANING  TOWER 
was  a  seaport  town  in  Saint  Paul's 
time,  but  now  is  about  six  miles  from 
the  sea.  This  wonderful  tower  is 
not  over  150  feet  in  height,  is  13  feet 
out  of  the  perpendicular  and  is  im- 
posing in  appearance.  It  is  said  that  Galileo  utilized 
this  peculiarity  of  the  tower  for  his  famous  experi- 
ments in  gravitation.  All  interest  to  a  tourist,  how- 
ever, centres  around  the  cathedral,  the  Baptistry,  the 
leaning  tower  and  the  Campo  Santa,  all  built  in  the 
same  style  and  of  the  same  kind  of  marble  and  date 
back  to  about  the  12th  century. 

The  country  from  Pisa  to  Florence  is  really  beau- 
tiful, being  rich,  rolling  arable  land  and  for  the  most 
part  devoted  to  vineyards ;  oranges  and  figs  are  also 
abundant  and  here  I  saw  in  Italy  the  first  example  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

Florence  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Arno 
and  dates  back  to  the  Christian  era,  and  while  in  ancient 
times  Rome  was  the  grand  centre  of  Italian  develop- 
ment, Florence  has  since  the  middle  ages  super- 
seded it  as  the  focus  of  Italian  intellectual 
life.  It  is  held  that  the  fine  arts  attained  the 
zenith  of  their  glory  in  Florence.  Who  can  describe 
the  art  city  of  Italy  and  the  world  with  its  surround- 
ing gardens,   artificial  lakes  and  beautiful  parks. 

Florence  the  beautiful.  Florence  is  undoubtedly 
the   intellectual   and   artistic   capital   of  Italy. 

Birthplace  of  Dante. 

Above  the  doorway  of  a  stone  house  in  one  of  the 
narrowest  streets  of  Florence  is  a  marble  tablet  bearing 
upon  it  the  words,  "In  this  house  in  1265  was  born  the 
Divine  Poet  Dante,"  and  two  hundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  author  of  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  this 
same  building  became  a  club  for  artists  and  scholars 
and  among  its  members  were  Michael  Angelo  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Florence  is  proud  of  Dante  now, 
and  in  a  beautiful  square  in  front  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce  stands  an  imposing  statue  of  the  poet 
Dante,  the  "torch  bearer"  of  the  middle  ages,  who  gave 
to  the  world  a  story  that  has  captured  the  imagination 
of  all  ages  since  that  time.  Here  also  dwelt  Galileo  as 
he  read  the  secrets  of  the  midnight  sky,  the  pendulum 
as  a  means  of  measuring  time,  the  four  satellites  of 
Jupiter  and  his  theory  of  the  three  laws  of  motion,  the 
Solar  spots  and  the  milky  way,  which  have  crowned  his 
memory  with  a  deathless  fame. 

In  the  stone  pavement  in  a  public  square  in 
the  city  of  Florence  there  is  inlaid  a  huge  brass 
plate  on  which  is  inscribed  the  following 
words  in  Latin  :  "Here  with  his  brethren,  Fra  Domen- 
ico  Buonvicini  and  Fra  Silvestro  Maruffei,  on  the  23rd 
of  May,  1498,  by  iniquitous  sentence,  Fra  Girolamo 
Savonarola  was  hanged  and  burnt.     After  four  centur- 
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ies  this  monument  was  raised."  The  two  brothers  were 
hanged  from  the  second  story  window  of  the  Palazzio 
Vecchio  in   Florence  and  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 

same  spot  where  the  brass  plate  is  inserted  in  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Piazzo,  Girolamo  Savonarola  was  burned, 
and  now  on  the  23rd  day  of  May  each  year  the  eitizens 
of  Florence  flock  to  this  public  square  near  the  Ufrizi  art 


Savonarola,    Florence. 


gallery  and  literally  cover  the  plate  and  pavement  with 
flowers.  Savonarola,  who  once  ruled  the  Florentine  Re- 
public from  his  pulpit,  was  burned  in  the  presence  of  and 
amid  the  curses  of  the  fickle  multitude  who  had  so 
often  listened  spellbound  to  his  words  ;  a  reaction  came 
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and  now  this  area  is  strewn  with  violets  in  memory  of 
the  good  which  Savonarola  had  achieved. 

Home  of  the  Immortals. 

Florence  was  for  a  time  at  least  the  home  of  Leon- 
ardo De  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  When 
you  consider  the  revered  place  these  names  make  sacred, 
in  the  domain  of  art,  you  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  inspired  by  their  genius  that  Florence  possesses  in 


Dante's  House,   Florence 


her  world  renowned  Duo  no,  Giotto's  tower  and  Ghib- 
erti's  bronze  gates  of  which  Michael  Angelo  said  "they 
are  beautiful  enough  for  the  gates  of  Paradise."'  The 
Pitti  and  Uffizi  galleries,  themselves  a  veritable  Eldorado 
of  art,  are  too  well-known  to  warrant  an  attempt 
at  description.  Words  fail  to  describe  this  beautiful 
old  city,  every  line,  every  road  and  tower  has  some 
story  in  it.  Each  street  of  Florence  contains  a  world 
of  art,  its  beauty  is  new  every  morning  and  fresh  every 


evening.  The  beauty  of  the  past  seems  ever  present 
with  yon  at  every  step  yon  take  in  Florence.  There 
is  a  refinement  about  its  people  not  so  noticeable  else- 
where. There  is  a  veneration,  almost  worship  of  art 
in  Florence,  and  an  order  and  sacredness  about  their 
churches  which  commands  respect.  Many  of  them 
arc  beautiful  in  design,  though  hoary  with  age,  but  all 
arc  of  historical  interest  and  in  their  archives,  crypts 
and  monuments,  are  affectionately  preserved  the  mem- 
ories of  their  honored  dead.  Stray  with  me  into  one 
great  dark  church  at  evening  time,  where  peasants  tell 
their  beads  in  that  impressive  marble  silence,  and  you 
are  where  the  whole  city  flocked  weeping  at  midnight, 
to  look  their  last  upon  the  dead  face  of  Michael  Angelo, 
who  there  lived  and  whose  dwelling  place  is  now  pre- 
served, by  the  patrons  of  art,  for  his  name  sake.  And 
Florence  ever  since  has  been  a  treasure  house  for  those 
who  prize  inspiring  memories  and  forms,  which  though 
imprisoned  upon  canvas  or  in  marble,  seem  endowed 
with  life. 

Quaint  and  Beautiful  Venice. 

Venice!  What  shall  I  say  of  Venice?  Beautiful 
Venice,  the  quaintest  city  in  the  world.  Built  on  72 
islands.  Once  away  from  the  station,  no  rumble  of 
wheels,  no  horses  in  that  city.  No  street  or  elevated 
car  lines,  no  parks.  Its  streets  are  as  of  transparent 
glass.  No  sounds  to  disturb  the  dreamer  or  vex  the 
ear,  nothing  but  the  soft  dip  of  the  oar,  the  gentle  lap- 
ping of  the  waves  and  the  gondolier's  song.  It  is  even- 
ing; the  white  marble  walls  of  the  Dome,  the  Campanile 
Column,  the  Doge's  Palace  and  the  Rialto  are  all  vis- 
ible, as  you  glide  peacefully  along  in  their  shadows. 
The  reflections  of  the  various  colored  lights  stretch  far 
out  over  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
is  the  principal  thoroughfare.  St.  Mark's  Cathedral  is 
very  interesting,  being  a  multitude  of  pillars  and  white 
domes,  with  five  great  vaulted  porches  in  front,  ceiled 
with  beautiful  mosaic 

From  the  top  of  the  Campanile  Column  you  get 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  city,  the  islands  upon  which 
the  city  is  built  and  out  beyond  to  the  green  sea  waters 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  climate  is  delightful,  every  even- 
ing there  are  concerts  on  the  water  in  gaily  decorated 
house  boats,  which  glide  noiselessly  along  escorted  by 
hundreds  of  gondolas.  Venice  is  said  to  be  the  least 
noisy  city  in  the  world.  A  month  could  be  delightfully 
spent  here  and  even  then  no  one  could  quit  it  without 
a  pang  of  regret. 

Milan,  the  modern  business  city  of  Italy.  Not  noted 
for  beauty  of  situation,  as  Naples  or  Florence,  nor  yet 
for  its  antiquities,  as  Rome  or  Paestum,  nevertheless 
it  is  not  lacking  in  interest.  Who  has  not  heard  of  De 
Vinci's  masterpiece,  "The  Last  Supper?"  The  original 
is  in  Milan.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan?  You  must  employ  a  guard  to  lead  you  through 
this  forest  of  marble.  This  is  the  way  your  guide  en- 
deavors to  give  the    visitor    an    idea    of  its  great  size. 


Cathedral  of  Magnificent  Proportions. 

Take  a  large  sized  church,  86x60  feet,  and  put  an- 
other at  the  end  of  it,  add  another,  and  another,  and 
then  two  more,  then  add  a  church  of  the  same  size  to 
the  side  of  the  first  one  and  keep  doing  so  until  yQU 
have  five  in  hreadth,  that  makes  ten  in  all,  add  eight 
more  to  complete  the  hollow  square,  then  put  a  dozen 
in  the  centre,  and  you  represent  the  area  of  the  Milan 
Cathedral  hy  30  churches,  each  86  by  60  feet.  But  we 
must  not  leave  it  that  way,  looking  flat  as  a  railway 
station  lift  its  roof  up  until  the  highest  steeples  in  our 


House  of  Michel  Angelo,  Florence 


country  would  hardly  be  tall  enough  for  scaffold  posts 
inside.  The  cathedral,  inside  and  out,  roof  and  crypt, 
are  of  marble,  so  are  the  hundreds  of  pinnacles  which 
rise  above  the  roof  as  also  the  2,500  life  size  statues  which 
adorn  the  outside.  Over  500  steps  are  required  to  reach 
the  top,  and  what  a  sight;  you  are  dizzy  with  looking  at 
the  human  insects  creeping  about  below.  Compose 
yourself  and  cast  your  wondering  gaze  around ;  take 
what  may  be  your  last  look  at  Italy.  It  was  a  mere 
pawn  and  has  had  a  precarious  and  uncertain  place  on 
the  chessboard  of  Southern  Europe  for  centuries,  but 
the  patriotism  and  genius  of  a  Garibaldi  aroused  a  de- 
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sire  for  national  life,  the  spirit  thus  enkindled  was  in 
the  hands  and  hearts  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  good, 
and  the  late  lamented  King  Humbert,  fanned  into  a 
flaming  torch  that  pointed  the  way,  and  the  Bishop's 
pawn  is  now  in  the  King  row. 

And  on  a  prominent  and  beautiful  situation,  over- 
looking the  city,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  bronze 
equestrian  statues  in  the  world,  over  20  feet  in  height 
and  resting  on  a  tall  pedestal  of  granite,  with  allegori- 
cal representations  of  Italy's  battles,  the  history  and 
genius  of  Europe  and  the  agriculture  of  America.  This 
is  the  grateful  tribute  of  a  new  born  kingdom  and  a 
free  people  to  the  memory  of  their  sailor  patriot,  Gari- 
baldi. Still  Italy  is  in  the  greatest  need  of  further  occu- 
pation and  regeneration.  Here  is  a  country  whose  nat- 
ural beauty  is  enchanting,  whose  treasures  of  art  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world,  whose  associations  art 
most  interesting,  and  which,  were  there  only  convenieni 
and  comfortable  methods  of  living,  would  be  a  paradise 
to  dwell   in. 

Beauties  of  Switzerland. 

We  enter  Switzerland  from  the  south  at  Como,  a 
pretty  Swiss  town  on  the  beautiful  little  lake  of  the 
same  name.  A  short  detour  is  made  by  steamer  and 
rail  by  way  of  Pelagio,  Cadenabia  and  Managio,  ar- 
riving at  the  town  of  Lugano  after  six  hours'  pleasant 
sail.  A  person  here  realizes  some  of  the  beauties  of 
Switzerland  in  her  mountains  and  mirror-like  lakes. 

The  train  service  improves  on  leaving  Milan  and 
we,  for  the  first  time,  ride  in  corridor  cars  of  the  St. 
Got  hard  railway.  After  a  two  days'  stay  at  Lugano  a 
>tart  is  made  for  the  great  St.  Gothard  pass  and  tun- 
nel. I  made  an  attempt  to  go  over  the  pass,  but  as  the 
snow  was  yet  too  deep,  transport  could  not  be  arranged 
and  we  went  through  instead.  A  few  words  about  this 
tunnel.  The  longest  in  the  world,  took  10,000  men  al- 
most ten  years  to  build  it  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000,000, 
but  it  bridged  over  the  barrier  which  always  made  trans- 
portation difficult  between  central  Europe  and  northern 
Italy.  Comfortable  coaches,  and  as  fine  scenery  as  you 
could  wish,  makes  a  journey  through  the  country  of 
these  most  intelligent,  thrifty  and  interesting  people,  a 
real  pleasure. 

You  cannot  weary,  it  is  either  crossing  a  bridge, 
piercing  a  tunnel  or  flying  swiftly  along  a  shelf  of  rock 
carved  out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Very  few  and 
very  limited  are  the  areas  of  level  land,  the  consequence 
is  that  far  up  the  mountain  side  the  Swiss  cottages  are 
seen  from  the  train,  each  with  its  little  farm,  or  rather, 
what  looks  in  the  distance  like  a  garden  attached  and 
altogether  like  a  patchwork  or  crazy  cover.  They 
raise  poultry  and  potatoes  in  abundance,  but  I  saw  no 
watermelons  or  pumpkins,  probably  just  as  well,  for  if 
one  of  them  ever  got  loose  it  wouid  roll  three  miles 
before   it  could  be   stopped. 

From  Fluellen  to  Lucerne  we  take  steamer  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  and  en  route,  pass  the  place 
made  memorable  by  the  achievements  of  that  dauntless 
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archer    William   Tell,   and    a  chapel     bearing  his  name 
marks  the  spot. 

Rigl  Kulm  and  Pilatus 

Lucerne,  beautiful  in  name,  but  still  more  beauti- 
ful in  its  environment.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  and  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  Here  is  the  famous  Lion  of  Lucerne, 
carved  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Lucerne,  with  its  glacier 
garden,  cathedral  and  celebrated  organ,  terraced  gar- 
dens, sumptuous  hotels  and  lakeside  park,  is  the  Char- 
ing Cross  of  Switzerland.  A  visit  to  Lucerne  is  not 
complete  until  you  have  ascended  the  Rigi  Kulm  and 
the  summit  of  Pilatus  by  railway,  marvels  of  engineer- 
ing skill.  On  the  summit  at  sunrise  on  a  fine  morning 
is  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten ;  it  appears  as  if  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  were  at  your  feet.  Your  eyes 
adjust  themselves  to  the  greater  range  of  vision  and  the 
Burgenstock,  Matterhorn  and  Stanserhorn  seem  almost 
within  reach,  while  innumerable  glaciers  give  a  sea 
green  shade  to  a  beautiful  Swiss  panorama,  and  all 
tipped  with  gold  by  the  rising  sun. 

Journeying  northward,  a  stop  is  made  at  Strassburg 
We  are  now  in  Germany — the  scene  changes  francs  and 
French  give  place  to  guilders  and  German.  Strassburg 
is  noted  for  its  cathedral,  and  its  even  more  noted  clock, 
which  contrary  to  expectation,  is  inside  and  not  outside 
of  the  cathedral.  I  stopped  at  Hotel  D'Angleterre, 
where  30  years  thereafter  are  to  be  seen  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  The 
shutters  of  the  front  windows  were  riddled  with  bul- 
lets and  a  cannon  ball  also  pierced  its  way  through 
the  front  wall  and  carried  away  a  considerable  portion 
of  a  large  stone  pillar  in  the  main  corridor. 

Now,  that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away, 
the  victorious  Germans  point  to  these  scars  with  con- 
siderable pride. 

From  Strassburg  to  Mayence  a  splendid  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Rhine.  Germany 
is  a  great  nation,  viewed  from  every  side.  It  is  a 
country  rich  in  agricultural  products,  and  also  in  its 
mines  and  timber.  I  have  yet  to  see  such  exact  meth- 
ods in  farming  and  such  perfect  cultivation.  I  was 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  activity  of  her  soldiers ;  all 
hours  of  the  day,  from  early  morning  until  sunset,  they 
are  to  be  seen  from  the  train  marching  across  the  green 
fields.  I  presume  the  season  and  their  system,  under 
which  every  young  man  has  to  serve  three  years  in 
the  army,  has  something  to  do  with  it  and  it  is  rather 
pleasing  to  see  the  cheerful  manner  in  which  they 
comply   with   this   requirement. 

Pavements  in  Rich  Mosaics. 

We  are  in  the  city  of  Mayence  on  the  far  famed  Rhine, 
and  a  beautiful  modern  city  it  is.  Here  it  was  I  first  saw 
street  pavements  laid  in  rich  mosaic.  Here  we  take  the 
palace  steamer  for  a  sail  down  this  very  ancient  and 
historical  river.  Over  three  score  towns  are  viewed  in 
the  journey  from  Mayence  to  Cologne,  chief  among 
which  are  Wiesbaden,  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  Kreuznach, 
Coblenz,  Ems  and  Bonn,  all  celebrated  for  their  educa- 
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tional  institutions  or  their  manufactures.  We  are  justly 
proud  of  our  great  St.  Lawrence,  new  from  Nature's 
hands,  that  great  artery  which  is  destined  yet  to  bear  to 
the  sea  the  commerce  of  this  new  world.  They  have  the 
Rhine.  The  Hudson  river  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  new  and  the  old  made  beautiful  by  man's  hand  and 
our  oldest  civilization.  We  have  the  mighty  Niagara, 
Nature's  crowning  effort,  magnificent  in  its  magnitude 
and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  man  to  completely  har- 
ness its  energies  or  dim  its  glories.  But  the  Rhine  is  to 
what  they  affectionately  call  the  "Fatherland,"  probably 
that  perfect  type  of  great  natural  beauty  heightened  by 
the  civilization  of  centuries  of  development  and  mel- 
lowed by  time  from  the  days  of  the  greatest  glory  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  present  day.  Lord  Byron  writes 
of  the  Rhine  : 

"Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine,  how  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  ivay, 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  contemplation   thus   might  stray." 

Cologne  is  especially  noted  for  its  Cathedral,  one  of, 
if  not  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  This  is  especially 
true  of  its  twin  spires,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  over 
500  feet.  It  was  over  500  years  building,  and  will  well 
repay  a  journey  of  1,000  miles  to  see  it.  Here  we  leave 
the  Rhine,  and  take  train  for  Brussels. 

Famous  Field  of  Waterloo. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  also  a  magnificent 
city,  and  is  called  "Little  Paris."  The  Royal  Palace,  its 
Municipal  buildings,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Gudule,  the  Art  Palace,  the  Bourse,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  are  chiefly  inter- 
esting. The  Palace  of  Justice  is  admitted  to  be  the  fin- 
est in  the  world.  From  the  city  a  tram  car  can  be  taken 
to  the  famous  field  of  Waterloo,  where  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  soldier  under  the  iron  duke  settled  the 
ambitions  and  destiny  of  the  first  Napoleon,  as  also  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  for  a  time  the  map  of  the  world. 
This  most  interesting  and  decisive  spot  is  marked  by  a 
huge  mound,  and  the  anniversary  of  that  day  is  still 
faithfully  observed.  Of  the  eve  preceding  the  battle  the 
gifted  Byron  wrote : 

"There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  there 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry." 

Six  hours  on  a  fast  train  and  we  are  in  Paris,  the 
capital  city  of  France,  and  a  marvel  of  taste  and  beauty. 
In  1900  was  the  year  of  their  exposition,  and  all  na- 
tions, kindreds  and  tongues  were  represented.  Space 
will  not  permit  anything  like  a  detailed  description  of 
It.  Suffice  to  say  Paris  is  the  idol  of  the  French  people. 
The  government  was  pledged  to  see  the  exposition 
through  and  everything  that  genius  and  artistic  taste 
could  devise  to  make  a  thing  of  beauty  was  employed 
with  the  result  that  from  a  purely  spectacular  stand- 
point it  was  really  beautiful,  but  from  a  financial  view 
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and  in  attendance  a  failure.  Strange  it  may  appear  to 
some,  nevertheless  true,  that  gay  city  had  no  more  gen- 
erous patrons  in  the  past  than  the  British  people,  but 
the  conduct  of  an  irresponsible  press  during  the  pre- 
vious years  had  produced  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling 
among  the  British  people  and  wanting  their  prestige 
and  patronage,  not  the  unexpected,  but  the  expected 
happened,  and  both  the  pride  as  well  as  the  pockets  of 
the  French   nation  had  been  touched. 

Some  of  the  Sights  of  Paris. 

Let  us  for  a  few  moments  look  at  the  gay  city  of 
Paris  and  note  some  of  the  interesting  places.  Suppose 
we  start  at  the  Egyptian  Monolith,  76  feet  high,  weighs 
240  tons,  and  rests  upon  one  block  of  gray  granite 
weighing  96  tons,  formerly  waste  ground,  but  after- 
wards the  scene  of  great  national  rejoicing  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
XV I.,  to  Marie  Antoinette.  It  is  stated  that  in  a  panic 
during  the  illuminations  1,200  persons  were  here  crush- 
ed to  death.  The  guillotine  was  soon  after  erected  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  monolith  now  stands,  and  this 
unhappy  pair  were  the  first  victims,  2,000  more  followed 
in  rapid  succession  during  that  reign  of  consternation, 
and  such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  this  historical  spot  was 
the  monumental  entrance  to  the  great  exposition  and  is 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  places  in  Paris,  and  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 

This  is  the  most  magnificent  avenue  in  the  world,  and 
extends  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  begun  by  Napoleon  First  and  completed  by 
Louis  Phillippe,  it  is  160  feet  high,  116  feet  wide  and 
72  feet  in  depth,  and  can  be  seen  from  almost  any  part 
of  the  city.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  the  fashionable 
promenade  of   Paris.     (Anna  Gould — Countess  de  Cas- 

tellaine,  lived  at  No.  147 ) 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  dates  from  the  12th 
century,  is  built  entirely  on  piles  on  an  island  in  the 
Seine  river,  its  towers  are  260  feet  high,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  the  finest  rose  windows  in  the  world. 

The  Palace  of  Justice. — This  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  kings,  but  most  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  a  portion  of  it  was  used  for  the  worship  of  sacred 
relics,  bought  from  the  then  King  of  Jerusalem,  at  a 
cost  of  3,000,000  francs,  a  portion  of  it  is  the  cell  in 
which  Marie  Antoinette  was  imprisoned,  but  is  now  a 
chapel.  Near  by  is  a  clock  made  in  1370,  but  even  to- 
day gives  the  standard  time  for  Paris. 

Largest  Building  in  Paris. 

The  Louvre. — The  Palace  of  the  Louvre — This  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  public  building  in  Paris  and 
occupies  almost  an  entire  square  of  unusual  size.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  13th  century,  important  addi- 
tions were  added  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  Henry  IV, 
and  Louis  XIV,  but  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  the 
building  was  long  neglected,  but  was  again  restored  by 
the  first   Napoleon.     The   largest   portion    of    it   is  now 
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occupied  by  the  minister  of  finance  and  the  famous  pic- 
ture galleries  of  the  Louvre. 

The  Hotel  Des  Invalides  is  notable  as  containing  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon  First,  also  that  of  his  two  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Jerome. 

The  Champs  de  Mars. — This  space  is  generally  used 
for  military  reviews.  There  Louis  XVI.  swore  to  ob- 
serve the  constitution  in  the  presence  of  100,000  specta- 
tors, and  on  June  1,  1815,  (17  days  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo)  the  great  Napoleon  there  took  the  oath  to 
the  new  constitution.  In  1867  Napoleon  III.  establish- 
ed the  International  Exposition  here.  It  was  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  1878.  1880.  and  again  in  1900. 

The  Trocadero  contains  a  fine  museum  and  aquarium, 


Saint   Peter's,    Rome. 


it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  monuments  of  Paris, 
from  its  architectural  elegance  and  its  prominent  situa- 
tion, it  has  also  been  used  in  connection  with  each  of 
the  expositions. 

Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. — This  imposing 
building  belongs  to  the  municipality  of  Paris.  In  1794 
Robespierre  and  his  colleagues  took  refuge  there  in  re- 
volutionary times,  but  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  and 
some  of  his  companions  were  guillotined.  In  1871  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  along  with  many  of  the  most  historical 
public  buildings  in  Paris,  was  destroyed  by  the  Com- 
munists, who  are  said  to  have  inflicted  greater  loss  and 
greater  humiliation  upon  the  nation  than  the  great 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Palais  de  l'Elysee,  now  the  official  residence  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  is  an  historical  pile  of 
some  note.  It  was  at  various  times  the  residence  of 
Madame  Pompadour,  Napoleon  First,  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Queen  Hortense  and  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  and  again 
in  1871  the  Emperor  of  Germany  occupied  it  for  three 
days. 

Beautiful  Opera-house. 

Any  attempt  to  recite  the  places  of  interest  in  Paris 
would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  without  a  parallel  in  the  world,  for  beauty 
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and  extent.  It  is  modern,  however,  ocenpies  a  whole 
square,  and  cost,  with  grounds,  47, :>()(>,()()()  francs,  where- 
as two  francs  entitles  you  to  a  seat. 

The  immortal  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  also  her  own 
theatre  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  the  Boulevard 
Sevastopol ;  lowest  admission  one  franc. 

Other  places  of  extreme  interest,  and  well  worth)'-  of 
a  visit,  are  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelin  tapestries  in 
Paris  and  in  the  environs  the  Chateau  and  forest  of 
Chantilly  also  termed  the  "Newmarket  of  France."  The 
Palace  and  forest  drives  of  Fontainbleu,  the  Palace, 
the  galleries  and  the  park  of  Versailles.  In  1855  the 
Queen  of  England  was  received  at  Versailles  by  Napo- 
leon III. 

Fontainbleu  and  Versailles  are  pages  in  the  history 
of  France  and  are  associated  closely  with  the  most  im- 
portant social,  political  and  domestic  incidents  connect- 
ed with  its  history  before  the  days  of  the  Republic. 

After  four  months  of  sight-seeing  there  is  a  desire  to 
find  some  resting  place,  and  as  in  the  spring  time  the 
young  man's  fancy  "lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love, ' 
so  I  begin  to  turn  my  footsteps  towards  that  dear  old 
land  which  we  all  love  so  well.  There  is  a  storm  rag- 
ing in  the  Channel,  but  we  put  out,  bound  for  New 
Haven,  from  Dieppe.  The  experience  for  four  hours 
is  very  trying,  we  would  gladly  return  to  the  days  when 
there  was  no  English  Channel  and  Britain  had  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  dangling  from  her  waist 
belt  as  a  sportsman  bears  the  trophies  of  the  chase.  If 
you  would  have  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
limit  all  that  is  least  desirable  in  an  ocean  passage  try 
a  trip  across  the  Channel.  The  waves  make  sport  with 
our  good  ship,  while  Neptune  laughingly  receives  tri- 
bute from  her  unhappy  guests.  We  sight  the  white 
coast  line  of  merry  England,  our  ship  is  soon  alongside 
the  landing  stage.  I  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  pon- 
derous gangway  to  be  run  out.  This  is  my  first  time 
in  my  mother's  house  and  I  already  feel  at  home.  This 
is  a  people  I  can  understand,  their  language  is  like 
music  to  my  ear.  I  stand  upon  the  green  turf  and  men- 
tally sing  the  doxology  and  exclaim  with  conscious 
pride,  "My  foot  is  on  my  native  heath  and  my  name's 
McGregor." 

Mental  Retrospect. 

And  now  I  am  done  with  the  task  I  thus  far  imposed 
upon  myself,  and  when  I  close  my  eyes  and  endeavor 
to  take  a  retrospect  of  my  wanderings  and  in  my  mind's 
eye  recall  the  surging  sea  with  its  restless  rolling. 
Gibraltar,  "queen  of  the  sea,"  sitting  high  upon  her 
rocky  fortress,  I  see  the  turquoise  blue  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. I  see  Vesuvius  with  returning  energy  threat- 
ening again  to  submerge  the  cities  nestling  at  its  feet, 
I  see  that  long  marble  chain  extending  from  Naples  to 
Pompeii  bathed  by  the  sea's  restless  waves,  with  Castle- 
mare  and  Sorento  as  well,  set  jewels  in  the  back  ground. 
I  think  of  Naples  and  its  beautiful  bay.  I  think  of  Rome 
as  the  Eternal  City  of  the  ancients,  the  one  treasure 
house  and  deposit  vaults  of  archiological,  mythological 
and  historical  interest,  in  whose  sculptures  paintings 
and  archives  is  written  as  with  a  pen  of  steel  on  the 
everlasting  rocks,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  greatest  Em- 
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pire  the  world  has  ever  known.  I  think  of  beautiful 
Florence  like  a  diamond  set  among  pearls,  of  Venice, 
quaint  Venice  with  its  musical,  restful  hythm.  I  think 
of  Milan,  and  from  its  highest  spire  look  out  upon 
the  historic  plains  of  Lombardy  and  the  land  I  am 
about  to  leave,  and  with  regret  say  "farewell  Italy,  and 
if  forever,  still  forever,  fare  thee  •well."  Facing  the 
north  I  look  at  the  snowy  Alps,  they  hardly  belong  to 
the  earth,  they  seem  to  be  up  in  the  heavens.  I  pass 
through  little  Switzerland  with  its  mountains  and  lakes. 
I  have  seen  the  beautiful  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.  I  have 
seen  Cologne  with  its  cloud-piercing  spires.  I  have 
seen  Brussels,  the  proud  capital  of  Belgium.  I  have 
seen  the  gay  city  of  Paris,  and  more,  too,  I  have  seen 
Fontainbleu  and  Versailles,  both  of  which  have  play- 
ed important  parts  in  the  drama  of  French  Empire 
building. 

If  I  have  told  you  anything  that  is  both  new  and  true 
I  consider  myself  very  fortunate.  If  I  have  told  you 
what  is  true,  but  not  new,  then  the  greatest  compliment 
you  can  pay  me,  is  to  receive  my  statements  as  reason- 
able confirmation,  and  if  I  have  told  you  anything  that 
savours  of  being  new,  but  not  true,  I  must  ask  you  to 
extend  to  me  the  same  privilege  as  was  accorded  to  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  of  his  day  when  he  said  "I  have 
told  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me." 

J.  R.  GRANT. 

Winnipeg. 
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